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University, with a Reprint of the Catalogues of 1674, 1682, and 1700, 
8vo, 1865, pp. 67. This little book is full of materials interesting to 
antiquaries and to graduates of the College. 

3. Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard College, 8vo, 
Vol. L, 1873, pp. 618 ; Vol. II., 1881, pp. 557 ; Vol. III., 1885, pp. 
457. These volumes contain the life-records of the graduates from 
the first Commencement to that of 1689 (inclusive). They represent 
an amount of patient industry and successful research almost un- 
equalled. They contain all that could, or ever can, be learned of such 
of the graduates as were obscure or sublustrous, while they give suc- 
cinct and complete biographies of such of the list as were eminent in 
their time, few of whom have elsewhere Lives that are easily acces- 
sible or readable. The work done in these volumes could not have 
been better done, nor at a much later period could it have been done 
at all, so rapidly are records and traditions of earlier generations pass- 
ing out of sight and fading from memory in our fast age. Mr. Sibley 
has left valuable materials for the continuation of his work, for which 
he has provided in the testamentary disposition by which his property 
will ultimately come into the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 

On the 15th of March last, the Academy lost one of the older and 
more distinguished members of the botanical section, the Lichenologist, 
Edward Tuckeeman. 

He was born in Boston, December 7, 1817, was the eldest son of a 
Boston merchant of the same name and of Sophia (May) Tuckerman. 
He was prepared for college at the Boston Latin School, whence, in 
obedience to his father's choice rather than his own, he went to Union 
College at Schenectady. Entering as a Sophomore, he took his B. A. 
degree in 1837. He then entered the Harvard Law School, took his 
degree in 1839, and remained in residence in Cambridge for a year or 
two longer. In the year 1841 he went to Germany and Scandinavia, 
going as far north as Upsala, devoting himself, as in a subsequent 
visit, to philosophical, historical, and botanical studies. On his return, 
in September, 1842, he made, with the writer of this notice, a botanical 
excursion to the White Mountains of New Hampshire, with which he 
was already familiar. At the close of that or early in the following 
year he took up his residence at Union College, proceeded to the 
M. A. degree, and there prepared and privately published one of the 
smaller, but more noteworthy, of his botanical papers. 
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In the year 1844 or 1845 he returned to Cambridge, and in the 
autumn of 1846, in his twenty-ninth year, he became again an under- 
graduate. Applying for admission to the incoming Senior Class, he 
remarked to President Quincy that his father had broken the family 
tradition by sending him to another college, and that he proposed to 
correct the mistake. To the suggestion, that, being already an alum- 
nus of the Law School as well as of Union, the University would 
willingly concede to him the earlier degrees he sought, he replied 
that he proposed to receive them in the ordinary way. He accord- 
ingly passed the regular examinations, took the whole routine of the 
studies of his class, and so was graduated with distinction in the class 
of 1 847, — a unique but characteristic illustration of a loyal spirit, 
becoming " Small by degrees and beautifully less." 

His passion for university study was not yet quite satiated. For, 
two or three years later, he entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
passed through its course of study and of prescribed exercises, — among 
them the delivery of a sermon in one of the Cambridge churches, — 
and so, in the year 1852, he became for the third time an alumnus of 
Harvard. 

In May, 1854, he married in Boston Sarah Eliza Sigourney Cush- 
ing, who survives him, without offspring. Removing that year to 
Amherst, he built, with excellent taste, upon a beautiful site, the house 
which has ever since been their abode. Although mainly devoted to 
botanical investigations, his first official connection with Amherst Col- 
lege was that of Lecturer in History, then that of Professor of Oriental 
History, down to the year 1858, when he was collated to the chair of 
Botany, which he held to the end of his life, although of late years 
relieved from the duty of class instruction. The College did itself the 
honor to confer upon its Professor the degree of LL. D. 

We cannot say when or how Professor Tuckerman became a bota- 
nist. But at an early period he was intimate with Dr. Harris, then 
University Librarian, and with the ardent William Oakes of Ipswich, 
upon whom, through Dr. Osgood of Danvers, descended the mantle of 
Manasseh Cutler, of Essex County, the earliest New England botanist. 

He must have been attracted to the Lichens almost from the begin- 
ning. For his first publications were upon Lichens of New England, 
largely those of his own collecting in the White and Green Moun- 
tains, in two papers, one communicated to the Boston Natural History 
Society in 1838 or 1839, the other in 1840. These were soon fol- 
lowed by papers on phsenogamous botany, viz. one " On Oakesia, a 
new Genus of the Order Empetrece," a contribution made while he 
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was abroad, in the summer of 1842, to Hooker's London Journal of 
Botany. Unfortunately, the interesting plant which he thus dedicated 
to his botanical associate, William Oakes, who well deserved such com- 
memoration, proved to be a second species of Corema. In 1843, at 
Schenectady, he privately printed and issued his " Enumeratio Me- 
thodica Caricum quarundam," (pp. 21, 8vo,) in which he displayed 
not only his critical knowledge of the large and difficult genus Garex, 
but also his genius as a systematizer ; for this essay was the first 
considerable, and a really successful, attempt to combine the species of 
this genus into natural groups. It is wholly in Latin, which he much 
affected for scientific disquisition as well as for technical characters, 
and used with facility and elegance. In the same year also appeared, 
in the American Journal of Science, the first of his " Observations on 
some interesting Plants of New England." This was followed in 1848 
by a second, and in 1849 by a third paper in the same Journal ; these 
containing, inter alia, his elaboration of our species of Potamogeton, 
then for the first time critically studied. These papers — with one or 
two in Hovey's Magazine and elsewhere, at about the same date — may 
be said to have ended his work in phajnogamous botany, although his 
interest in the subject never died out. For when he accepted the 
chair of Botany at Amherst he began the preparation of " A Cata- 
logue of Plants growitig without Cultivation within thirty Miles of 
Amherst College," which he published in the year 1875, the late Mr. 
Charles Frost of Brattleborough contributing the lower Cryptogamia 
other than the Lichens. In matter and form, as well as in typogra- 
phy (in which Professor Tuckerman had exquisite taste), this cata- 
logue is one of the very best. 

But it was to Lichenology that his strength, as indeed almost his 
whole life, was most assiduously devoted. When, in his youth, the 
active members of the newly organized Natural History Society of 
Boston divided among themselves the work of making better known 
the animals, plants, and minerals of Massachusetts, the study of the 
Lichens either was assigned to him or he voluntered to undertake it. 
From this came those earliest papers which have already been men- 
tioned. Also his " Synopsis of the Lichens of New England, the other 
Northern States, and British America," communicated to this Academy 
in the autumn of 1847, which is the most considerable botanical con- 
tribution to the first volume of the Proceedings. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh volumes contain other of his lichenological papers, 
of wholly original matter and critical character, — largely upon collec- 
tions which had begun to come to him from the Eocky Mountain 
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region, from Texas, the Pacific Coast, the Sandwich Islands, and es- 
pecially from the rich materials gathered in Cuba and elsewhere by 
the late Charles Wright. In these years, too, he much helped the study 
of his favorite plants by the preparation and issue of his " Lichenes 
Americae Septentrionalis Exsiccati," in six fasciculi, or three volumes, 
highly valued by those who fortunately possess them. Equally for- 
tunate are the herbaria which possess the " Caroli Wrightii Lichenes 
Cub* curante E. Tuckerman," which authenticate his thorough work 
upon that portion of Mr. Wright's Cuban collections that he undertook 
to elaborate. 

Passing without notice various subsidiary contributions both to jour- 
nals and to the Reports of Exploring Expeditions, (which, however, are 
all enumerated in the appended list,) we come to a pamphlet which he 
independently published at Amherst, in 1866, entitled " Lichens of 
California, Oregon, and the Rocky Mountains, so far as yet known," 
which, small though it be (pp. 35, 8vo), is particularly noteworthy. 
For in this he lays down the principles and matured opinions which 
he had adopted, and which he firmly adhered to, for the taxonomy 
and classification of Lichens. Those are fully exemplified in the two 
systematic works to which Professor Tuckerman's later years and 
maturest powers were persistently devoted, — works which, partly 
from their publication somewhat out of the ordinary channels, are by 
no means so well known as they should be, but which surely secure to 
their author the position of a master in his department, — in which, 
indeed, we suppose he has left behind him no superior. These works 
are, first, the " Genera Lichenum, an Arrangement of the North Ameri- 
can Lichens," (pp. 283, 8vo,) published at Amherst in the year 1872 ; 
second, the " Synopsis of the North American Lichens," Part I., com- 
prising the Parmeliacei, Gladoniei, and Ccenogoniei, published in Boston 
(by Cassino & Co.) in 1882. It is hoped, but it is not yet certain, 
that some portions of the remainder, relating to the less conspicuous 
but more difficult tribes, may have been substantially made ready for 
the printer. The loss, we fear, is irreparable ; for the work cannot 
be completed by other hands upon quite the same lines, nor in our 
day with the same knowledge and insight ; and Professor Tuckerman's 
mode of exposition is inimitable. 

That which Professor Tuckerman did accomplish, however, suffices 
to show the wide reach and remarkable precision of his knowledge, 
his patience and thoroughness in investigation, his sagacity in detect- 
ing affinities, and his philosophical and rather peculiar turn of mind. 
He wrote in a style which — though perhaps founded on that of his 
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botanical model, Fries, for succinctness, and that of his favorite Ger- 
man philosophical masters for involution — was yet all his own, and 
which was the more pronounced in advancing years, when, owing to 
increasing deafness and delicate health, he led a more secluded life. 
In disquisition, the long and comprehensive sentences which he so 
carefully constructs are unmistakably clear to those who will patiently 
plod their way though them, and his choice even of unusual words 
is generally felicitous ; but sometimes the statements are so hedged 
about and interpenetrated by qualifications or reservations, and so 
pregnant with subsidiary although relevant considerations, that they 
are far from easy reading. Like nests of pill-boxes, they are packed 
into least bulk ; but for practical use they need to be taken apart. 

That Professor Tuckerman could write idiomatic and clear-flowing 
English upon occasion, the delightful introduction to his edition of 
Josselyn's " New England's Rarities " demonstrates ; and in the fram- 
ing of botanical descriptive phrases, Latin or English, in which clear- 
ness and brevity with just order and proportion are desiderata, he had 
hardly a superior. 

As has been said, his botanical model was Elias Fries. He had 
visited him at Upsal, and he kept up a correspondence with him to the 
end of the venerable botanist's life. He caught from Fries, or he 
developed independently, and cultivated to perfection, that sense of 
the value of the indefinable something which botanists inadequately 
express by the term " habit," which often enables the systematist to 
divine much further than he can perceive in the tracing of relationships. 
Upon this, in direct reference to Fries, and with a use of the term 
that seems to correlate it with " insight," Tuckerman remarks : " So 
great is the value of Habit in minds fully qualified to apprehend and 
appreciate its subtleties, that such minds may not only anticipate what 
the microscope is to reveal, but help us to understand its revelations." 
It should be remembered, however, that when Fries did the best of 
his work there were no microscopes of much account ; and it is 
probable that Tuckerman would have done more, and perhaps have 
reached some different conclusions, if he had earlier and more largely 
used the best instrumental appliances of the time. One advantage, how- 
ever, of his way of study, and his philosophical conception of an ideal 
connection of forms which are capable of a wide play of variation, 
was that he took broad views of genera and species. So he was quite 
unlike that numerous race of specialists who, in place of characterizing 
species, describe specimens, and to whom " genus " means the lowest 
recognizable group of species. 
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As to the vexed question in Lichenology, which came to him rather 
late and seemed to threaten the stability of his work, it was most natu- 
ral that, at his time of life, he did not take kindly to the algo-fungal 
notion of Lichens, and that he was convinced of its falsity by ques- 
tionable evidence. 

Professor Tuckerman was much more than an excellent specialist. 
Happily, he did not become such until he had laid a good founda- 
tion, for the time, in general systematic botany ; and his early studies 
show that he was a man of scholarly culture over an unusually wide 
range. He was at home in the leading modern languages ; he wrote 
Latin with reasonable facility, and botanical Latin remarkably well ; 
he had given serious attention to law, divinity, philosophy, and his- 
tory ; and he was fond of antiquarian and genealogical researches. 
He privately published (without date) a handsome edition of Josse- 
lyn's " New England's Rarities Discovered," with copious critical an- 
notations, of 134 pages, including an introduction of 27 pages, which 
contains a biography of Josselyn, and a sketch of the earlier sources 
of our knowledge of New England plants and of some of the people 
who made them known.* Among them is a biographical notice of 
Manasseh Cutler, one of the very first elected Fellows of this Acad- 
emy, the earliest botanical contributor to its Memoirs, — pastor, natural- 
ist, and statesman, the builder of New England in Ohio, probably the 
originator of the Dane Resolutions in Congress, — a man whose name 
deserves larger remembrance than it has yet received. 

Professor Tuckerman was elected into this Academy in May, 1845. 
He was one of the corporate members of the National Academy of 
Sciences at Washington, and has been chosen into several of the 
learned societies and academies of Europe. He was still young when 
Nuttall dedicated to him the genus Tuckermania, founded upon one of 
the handsomer of Californian Compositse, which holds as a subgenus. 
For one who did not attain the age of sixty-seven, his publications 
span a remarkably wide interval. It is said that he contributed sev- 
eral short articles on antiquarian topics to the Mercantile Journal in 
the year 1832. Also that, in 1832 and 1833, he assisted the late Mr. 
Samuel G. Drake in the preparation of his " Book of the Indians " 
and " Indian Wars." Then, between 1834 and 1841, he contributed 
to the New York Churchman no less than fifty-four articles, under the 
titles of " Notitia Literaria " and " Adversaria," upon points in his- 

* It appears that this was a contribution to the fourth volume of the 
Archasologia Americana, published in 1860. 
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tory, biography, and theology. His latest botanical article was con- 
tributed to the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, in 1884. A 
little later, possibly, are some of his contributions to the Church 
Eclectic, mostly pseudonymous, — critical notices of recent theological 
works. He was a keen critic, and very independent in his judgments. 
He had sounded in his time the depth of various opinions. But as he 
was born into, so he died, as he had lived, devoutly, in the communion 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With some interruptions, and 
of late under increasing infirmities, he yet continued his lichenological 
studies until within a few weeks before the end. Living for a long 
while in comparative seclusion, few of our younger botanists can have 
known him personally, or much by correspondence ; and most of his 
old associates and near friends, who knew him best and prized him 
highly for his sterling character, have gone before him. 

List of the Botanical Publications of Edward Tockerman. 

An Enumeration of some Lichenes of New England, with Remarks. (Boston 

Journ. of Nat. Hist., Vol. II., 1838-39, pp. 245-262.) 
A Eurther Enumeration of some New England Lichenes. (Boston Journ. of 

Nat. Hist., Vol. III., 1840-41, pp. 281-306 and 438-464.) 
A Further Enumeration of some Alpine and other Lichenes of New England. 

(Boston Journ. of Nat. Hist., Vol. V, 1845-47, pp. 93-104.) 
On Oakesia, a new Genus of the Order Empetrese. (Hooker's London Journ. 

of Botany, Vol. I., 1842, pp. 443-447.) 
Enumeratlo Methodica Caricum quarundam: Species recensuit et secundum 

habitum pro viribus disponere tentavit. SchenectadiK, 1843, pp. 21. 
Observations on some interesting Plants of New England. (Amer. Journ. of 

Science, Vol. XLV, 1843, pp. 27-49.) 
A Synopsis of the Lichenes of the Northern United States and British America. 

(Proc. Amer. Acad., Vol. I., 1846-48, pp. 195-285.) 
Notice of some Cyperaceae of our Vicinity. (Hovey's Mag. of Hort. and Bot., 

Vol. VII., 1841, pp. 208-210.) 
Description of several New Plants of New England. (Hovey's Mag. of Hort., 

Vol. IX., 1843, pp. 142-145.) 
Observations on some New England Plants, with Characters of several new 

Species. (Amer. Journ. of Science, Vol. VI., 1848, pp. 224-232.) 
Observations on some American Species of the Genus Potamogeton, L. (Amer. 

Journ. of Science, Vol. VH., 1849, pp. 347-360.) 
Lichenes America? Septentrionalis Exsiccati, Fascic. I., II., Cantab., 1847, 

pp. 50. Eascic. III., IV., Bost., 1854, pp. 50. Fascic. V., VI., Bost, 1855, 

pp. 50. 
The Lichenes of Lea's Catalogue of the Plants of Cincinnati, Ohio. Phila., 

1849, pp. 44-47. 
Observations on North American and some other Lichenes. (Proc. Amer. 

Acad., Vol. IV., 1857-60, pp. 383-407.) 
Supplement to an Enumeration of North American Lichenes, containing brief 
vol. xxi. (n. s. xiii.) 85 
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Diagnoses of Hew Species. (Amer. Journ. of Science, Vol. XXV., 1858, 

pp. 422-430.) 
Supplement to an Enumeration of North American Lichenes, containing brief 

Diagnoses of New Species. (Amer. Journ. of Science, Vol. XXVIII., 1859, 

pp. 200-206.) 
Carex argyrantha sp. nov., distributed from Amherst, 1859, published in Wood's 

Class-Book of Botany, 1861, p. 753. 
Observations on North American and other Lichenes. (Proc. Amer. Acad., 

Vol. V., 1860-62, pp. 383-422.) 
Observations on North American and other Lichenes. (Proc. Amer. Acad., 

Vol. VI., 1862-65, pp. 263-287.) 
Lichens of the Hawaiian Islands. (Proc. Amer. Acad., Vol. VII., 1865-68, 

pp. 223-235.) 
Lichens of California, Oregon, and the Rocky Mountains ; so far as yet known. 

With an Appendix. Amherst, 1866, pp. 35. 
Carex glaucodea. (Proc. Amer. Acad., Vol. VII., 1865-68, p. 395.) 
Can Lichens be identified by Chemical Tests? (Amer. Naturalist, Vol. II., 

1868, pp. 104-107.) 
Lichenes. (From the Botany of the U. S. Exploring Expedition under Captain 

Wilkes.) Vol. XVII., 1874, pp. 113-152. ( A few copies of these pages had 

been previously issued in 1862.) 
Two Lichens of Oregon. (Bulletin of the Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. V., 1874, 

p. 20.) 
Lecidea elabens, Th. Fr. Lich. Scand., p. 554. (Flora, 1875, p. 65.) 
Lichens of Kerguelen's Land. (Bulletin of the Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. VI., 

1875, pp. 57-59; also National Museum, Bulletin No. 3, 1876, pp. 27-30.) 
Observationes Lichenologicas. Observations on North American and other 

Lichens. (Proc. Amer. Acad., Vol. XII., 1876-79, pp. 166-185.) 
Lichens of Arctic America. (National Museum, Bulletin No. 15, Washington, 

1879, pp. 167, 168.) 
The Question of the Gonidia of Lichens. (Amer. Journ. of Science, Vol. XVII. 

1879, pp. 254-256.) 
Lichenes. U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, Voi. VI., 

1878, pp. 350, 351. 
Lichens or Fungi 1 (Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. VIII., 1881, pp. 66, 67.) 
Review of Symbolse Licheno-Mycologicas. (Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. 

IX., 1882, p. 143.) 
A New Ramalina (crinita). (Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. X., 1883, p. 43.) 
New Western Lichens. (Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. X., 1883, pp. 21, 22.) 
Two Lichens of the Pacific Coast. (Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club, Vol. XL, 1884, 

pp. 25, 26.) 
An Enumeration of North American Lichenes, etc. Cambridge, 1845, pp. 65. 
A Synopsis of the Lichenes of New England, the other Northern States, and 

British America. Cambridge, 1848. (Proc. Amer. Acad., Vol. I., pp. 93.) 
Genera Lichenum : An Arrangement of the North American Lichens. Amherst, 

1872, pp. 281. 
A Catalogue of Plants growing without Cultivation within thirty Miles of Am- 
herst College. Amherst, 1875, pp. 98. 
A Synopsis of the North American Lichens. Part I. Boston, 1882, pp. 261. 
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Contributed the chapters on Exploration and Botany to T. Starr King's 
" White ffills of New Hampshire," 1859. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, " New England's Rarities Discovered," 
by John Josselyn. (Archaeologia Americana, Vol. IV., 1860, pp. 134.) 

Contributed to Agassiz's Account of a Journey to Lake Superior, etc. Boston, 
1850, pp. 170-174. 

Contributed the articles on Lichenes to the Pacific Railroad Reports of Explora- 
tions and Surveys, Vol. VI., 1857, p. 94 ; and to King's Report of Geological 
Exploration along the 40th Parallel, Vol. V., 1871, pp. 412, 413. 



FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS. 

HENRI MILNE EDWARDS. 

Henri Milne Edwards died at Paris, July 29, 1885, at the age 
of eighty-five. Born in Belgium, he took his diploma in medicine 
in Paris, but devoted himself directly to scientific researches among 
the invertebrate animals. Paris was then the centre of the world for 
zoological studies, with Cuvier, Lamarck, Latreille, Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, Dumeril, and many others. Milne Edwards was among the 
first who, not content with the study of the dead forms of animal life, 
made prolonged visits to the sea-coasts to study the living forms and 
to investigate their habits. Among his very numerous publications, 
his " Histoire Naturelle des Crustaces," 1834-40, a work in which he 
was associated with his friend Victor Audouin, remained long as a 
standard authority on this group of animals. His " Lecons sur la 
Physiologie et l'Anatomie comparee de 1' Homme et des Animaux," 
1857-81, in fourteen volumes, is also an important work to the student 
from the immense mass of details and references which it contains. 
The editorship of the zoological portion of the " Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles " was for fifty years in his hands. He was Professor of 
Entomology, later Professor of Zoology, at the Museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes, and later Assistant Director of the Museum. Milne Ed- 
wards's study of the geographical distribution of the lower forms of 
Invertebrates — then a nearly new field — led him to the theory of 
definite centres of creation. Therefore he has never accepted Darwin's 
theory. Milne Edwards will always rank high among the naturalists 
of this century ; he was through more than half of its course a most 
reliable, most industrious, and most indefatigable worker. He was 
kindly and affable to all ; and his house at the Jardin des Plantes 
was for many years the focus of attraction for all the men of science 
in or visiting Paris. 



